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“We had to get up for review at 4.30 A.M. Ter- 
rible scenes often took place at these reviews. Once 
a 75-year old man was ordered to stand at attention. 
His legs failed and he received a kipk as punishment. 
He thanked God it was nothing worse. If a pri- 
soner died during the night, his corpse had to be 
present at the review, held in its place in the ranks 
by two fellow prisoners who supported it under the 
arms. When the command, “Muetzen ab”, was given, 
they were to remove its cap as well. After the re- 
view by the block warden, everything of importance 
was reported to the S. S. man on duty. Only then 
was he told of the death. He then proceeded to 
verify the report ,by pushing and beating the corpse. 

“The prisoners then formed into columns which 
were marched off to their places of work. The dead 
were simply left where they were. Later they were 
taken away to the crematory. 

“The work was so hard that the healthiest broke 
under it. Some of the prisoners were given the task 
of cutting blocks of granite for paving highways. 
The blocks were to be 64 cubic inches in size, and 
a definite production quota was to be maintained 
by each prisoner. Whoever fell below his quota was 
beaten and deprived of food. Other prisoners were 
assigned to carrying the stone to those who did the 
cutting. They worked und,er the special supervision 
of S. S. men. When a man was caught carrying 
a smaller rock than the size prescribed, he was 
forced to carry a special, “Punitive”, block, so much 
heavier than the “regulation” size that three Germans 
had to lift it to the unfortunate’s back. The latter 
then had to run with the block on his back, driven 
by blows. The usual outcome was that the prisoner 
fell, breaking his legs or arms. 

“Another hard task was to roll the newly built 
roads. No horses and no engines were supplied — it 
was the prisoners’ work. Many fatal accidents, too, 
were caused by the failures of cranes carrying gra- 
nite blocks. Other prisoners worked in a brick fac- 
tory, where the speed of the machines was so cal- 
culated that the prisoners did not have a moment’s 
respite. 

“The prisoners worked till 12. Between 12 and 1 
was lunch time. At 1 they returned to their jobs 
and worked till 6 in the evening. At six there was 
another review, even worse than the first, for this 


was the time when punishment was meted out to 
the prisoners guilty of any infraction. A special 
apparatus was used: they were tied to a tilted board 
and beateft. The prisoner himself had to count the 
blows, in German ; if he made a mistake,, the punish- 
mentxwas resumed from the beginning. Single hits 
and kicks were the mildest punishment. 

“If an S. S. man happened to be in bad humor, 
he simply declared that there would be no supper 
that day, and the prisoners went to sleep hungry. 
The regulation food consisted of ‘black coff.ee’ for 
breakfast, and a pint of hot water with an occasional 
potato or turnip floating in it. For supper there was 
another cup of black coffee and a slice of corn bread. 
Sometimes two raw carrots, a cube of spoiled mar- 
garine, or a thin slice of stinking sausage were added. 

“About once a week drunk S. S. men drove all 
of us into the yard at night, usually choosing the 
coldest nights. Once all the prisoners were ordered 
to crawl around the courtyard until morning. Then 
they were taken to work as usual. 

“Once in two months we were permitted to write 
home, and then the only type of letter allowed was 
the officially printed postcard with the unvarying 
formula : “I am in good health and well taken care of.” 

“Many of the prisoners were gradually transformed 
into animals with but one thought — to remain alive. 
The Poles persisted the longest. Dying, under the 
merciless blows of their tormentors, they never ut- 
tered a word of complaint, so that the infuriated 
Germans were compelled to shout — “You Poles must 
be killed, you cannot be broken.” The heroic Poles 
helped each other as best they could and hardened 
themselves by the pledge to forget the meaning of 
mercy when their turn would come to deal with 
the Nazis.” 

BROADCASTING NEWS 

The "Manifesto to the Peopl.es of the World” is ■well known 
to our readers, for we have printed many excerpts from 
it and the complete text, in pamphlet form, was mailed to 
all our readers. 

This important document, we now learn, was recently 
broadcast by short wave radio to Europe over the N.B.C. 
Network in six languages— English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. 
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